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impouitt* thfct it could bt any other than the work of a 
magicim* ; they, therefore, "are wid to have searched his 
lodgingi, and finding a great number of Bibles ornamented 
with red ink, they concluded it was blood, and that Beel- 
zebub mutt be his coadjutor; impelled by thoie^ super- 
stitiou* notions, they seized on FauBt, and cast him into 
prison ; and as they intended to accuse him of necro- 
mancy, and to put him to death as a wizard, he was 
obliged, as the ransom of his life, to divulge the secret and 
publicly make known the mysterious ' art of printing.' 
This event gave .rise to the tradition of the* Devil and 
Doctor Faustusj handed down to the present time. 1 ' It is 
supposed that he died of the plagu* which raged at Paris, 
in 1466. 

The secret of printing becoming known, patronised 
by kings, and esteemed a divine blessing to mankind, it 
spread far over divers nations, appearing almost instan- 
taneously at Rome, Venice, London, and Paris; and, in a 
short time, reached to the other quarters of the globe. 
The art of printing passed from Haarlem to Rome in 
1467 ; in 1468 it was carried to Venice and Paris, and in 
1471 to London. 

In what uncertainty the history of the first use of 
printing in England is, may be seen by the following short 
and imperfect detail. Some of our almanack-makers tell 
us that printing was first used in England, a. d. 1443: 
others say, not till after 1459. The workmen of the print- 
ing press, at the theatre in Oxford, in a paper printed by 
them, August 23, a.d. 1729, affirm, that the noble art and 
mystery of printing was first invented in the year 1430, 
and brought into England in the year 1447; a mistake, 
perhaps, for 1474, or rather 1471. The learned Mr. 
Collier assures us that the mystery of printing appeared 
ten years sooner at the University of Oxford, than at any 
other place in Europe, Haarlem and Mentz excepted! 
which iixes the introduction of it there as early as 1457 > 
since, it is certain, that it appeared at Rome, and else- 
where in Europe, in 1467; though, by the date put 
in the margin, he seems willing to have had it 
thought, that it did not appear at Oxford before 1464. — 
Some writers suppose, that this art was first brought into 
England in 1460; and Mr. Bailey implicitly follows At- 
kyn's romance of the introduction of it in the reign of 
King Henry the Sixth, or before 1460. 

According to the opinions of our best historians, the 
" art of printing" was introduced and first practised in 
EngLn'd, by William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of 
London, who, during his travels abroad, and a residence 
of m my \ears in Holland, Flando^ y o^L~C^^mau^ t -4^^t}^ 
affairs of trade, had obtained a knowledge of this art, and 
returned to his native country, about 1471-2. His press 
»*as set up, and worked for a considerable time at West- 
ouiidter Abbey, under the immediate patronage of the 
then abbot. His quiet enjoyment of the process, for five 
or six years, without a cotemporary rival, sufficiently 
proves that no one besides himself, in England, knew any 
thing of the use of the press, or printings and that any pre- 
tensions to priority, however strenuously asserted by 
BOniH, in favourof any other, must be altogether fallacious 
and unfounded. 

INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING INTO IRELAND. 

Printing, according to the best information we have 
been able to obtain, is rather of modern intrjJucLion into 
this kingdom ; no books having been discovered as printed 
here prior to 1551. It also appears, that before this time 
the works of Irish authors were generally printed at Ant- 
werp> Lovaine, or Cologne ; that the practice was conti- 
nued for upwards of a century after the above date, and 
that so late as the beginning of the 17th century, very few 
works were printed in Ireland. The progress of printing 
was probably retarded for many years by the unfortunate 
•tateof the country, and the tyranny of the Star Chamber, 
the arbitrary decrees of which compelled tho*e who were 
Ppposed to the established order of things, to have re- 
course to the printing of their works in a foreign land. 

In 1633, we find Secretary Windebank, in a letter to 
the Lord Deputy Strafford, ordering a book which had 
peen imported into Ireland from Lovaine, to be sup- 



pressed, and to call the author, Peter Lombard, titular 
primate of Armagh, to account for the same, who it ap- 
pears was dead at that period.* 

About 1646, Rinuccini, the Pope*s Nuncio, established 
printing presses in Kilkenny and Waterford, for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to his orders, and those of the Su- 
preme Council of the Confederate Roman Catholics, then 
met in the former city. In the above year an almanac 
was printed at Waterford, and one in London, each con- 
taining an epitome of Irish affairs : the latter was entitled 
" The Bloody Irish Almanac" j* 

From this period works written by Protestants regard- 
ing Ireland, were usually printed in Dublin, London, oi 
Oxford ; but those by Roman Catholic writers, being ge. 
nerally hostile to the state; or legends concerning saints, 
continued to be printed on^ the Continent, at Rome, 
Paris, Prague, Antwerp, Lovaine, and Venice. J 

In 1688, Lord Clarendon, then Lord LieuLenant, when 
writing to England, says, tc that on board of two vessels 
arrived at Dublin from France, there had been discovered 
a number of books, amongst which was one entitled, ' The 
Bleeding Imphigenia,' another called ' Gospel and Liberty,' 
and a third named, « A Ponderation upon Cenam 
Branches and Parts of the Act of Indemnity and Oblivion 
passed 1660.''^ It is probable that those works were de- 
cidedly hostile to the Irish government. The first was 
written by Nicholas French, titular Bishop of Ferns, 
and printed in 1674; it contained a justification of the re- 
bellion of 1641-2, and the breaches of the peace of 
1646 and 1648.|| However, latterly, it is well known 
that several works announced as printed on the Continent, 
were really printed in this kingdom. In 1762, there was 
published by Dr. Thomas Burke, * ( Hibemica Dominicana? 
declared to have been impressed at Cologne, but it is now 
ascertained to have been executed in Kilkenny, by Edward 
Finn, under the author's inspection.^ We now proceed 
to notice those works which are supposed to have been 
the earliest productions of the Irish press. 

In 1551, " The Boke of Common Prayer and Admi- 
nestertion of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Churche," was printed in Dublin, in alter- 
nate lines of black and red ink, by Humphrey Powell. — 
This is believed to have been the first work printed in 
Ireland ; a copy is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin.** Four years after, two books are no- 
ticed in their title pages as printed at Waterford, but as 
there is no evidence of printing having been so early exe- 
cuted in that city, they are alleged to have been printed 
in London.fj* 

In 1566, an Irish Liturgy is said to have been printed 
for the use of the Highlanders of Scotland; but where it 
was executed, or in what character, are now equally un- 
known. In this year John Dale, a Dublin bookseller, im- 
ported from London a number of small bibles, which met 
with such a rapid sale that seven thousand were sold by 
him in about two years. \% About 1577, a catechism, 
translated into Irish by John Kerney, and printed with 
Irish types, was executed in Dublin ; it was entitled, " Al- 
phabetiam et ratio legendi Hebernnicum et Catechismus 
in eadem lingua." This is said to have been the first book 
printed in that character, or at least the first of which we 
have record. §§ So late as 1744, Walter Harris informs us 
that " there are no Irish types in this kingdom ;" the first 
Irish types that found their way to Munster, were sent 
thither by James Hardiman, Esq., in 1819. |||| 



• Strafford's Letters; this book was entitled, " De Regno 
Hibernian, Sanctorum Insula" Sfc, #c, and was printed at 
Lovaine in 1632. 

f O'Connor'a Historical Address. 

| Ware's Writers of Ireland, Harris's edition. 

§ Clarendon's Slate Letters 

U Ware's Writers ol Ireland, Harris's edition, 

^ Anthologia Hibemica, v. 1. p. 95. 

** WhithuVs and Walahe's History of Dublin, 

ft Anthologia Hibemica. 

|| Ware's Annals. 
§ Ware's Irish Writers, Harris's edition, 
jj Hardimvr* Irish. MiMtrtft 
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In 1S87, an almanac was printed in Dublin by Wil- 
liam Farmer, which is believed to have been the first 
work of that kind published in Ireland.* 1 1608-9, the 
irish Common Prayer Book was translated out of the 
English into the Irish language, by William Daniel, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and printed in Dublin in the Irish cha 
xacter, by John Franckton, and dedicated to the Lord De- 
puty Chichester, at whose instance it had been undertaken 
in 160S.f 

In iGlSi a work on the Reports of the Courts in Ire- 
land, was printed m Dublin for Sir John Davys ; and in 
1624, a volume of sermons is noticed as being printed in 
the same city, from the pen of G. Andresvs, Bishop of 
Ferns. The first Latin work printed here, is supposed to 
have been Sir James Ware's *' Archiepiscoporum Cassilien- 
mm et Tuamensium Fifae, duobus expressae Commentariolis, 
Dublmii, 1626, 4to."J 

'The first newspaper printed in Ireland was published in 
Dublin in 1700. It was entitled " Puk's Occurrences," 
from the name of the proprietor, and continued to be 
published daily for upwards of fifty years. A newspaper 
called the "Dublin Intelligencer,*' began to be printed 
in that city about 1704-5; and " Faulkner's Journal/' 
was first published in Dublin in 1728. § 

In the North of Ireland it is believed that no printing 
was established prior to 1696, in which year James Blow, 
printer, and his broth er-in-hjw, Patrick Neil, arrived from 
Glasgow, and settled in Belfast ; and in 1704, the former 
printed in that town the first edition of the Bible in Ire- 
land,)) It is,, however, probable, that Tor some time hrs 
establishment was rather on a limited scale, as we after- 
wards find several books and pamphlets, written by per- 
sons of the town and neighbourhood of Belfast, printed- 
at Dublin or Glasgow. About 1720, Robert Gardner 
commenced printing- in -Belfast; we have seen several 
pamphlets printed by him a few years after. ' 

Oil the 1st .September, 1757, "The Belfast News 
Letter,' 1 the first newspaper published in Ulster, begau 
to be printed in that town by Robert Joy. The price in 
the town was 4s. 4d. per annum, or 6s, 6d* when delivered 
incite country. Advertisements of "a moderate length,** 
were inserted at 2s. 2d. the first time, and 6£ for each in- 
sertion afterwards. Their number in each p.aper, generally, 
averaged from eighteen to twenty-five. At present there 
are five newspapers printed in Belfast, and there are ten 
printing offices. Several of these are rather extensive, at 
which are executed printing equal to any donein Ireland.^. 

Having thus stated a few of the most interesting parti- 
culars relative to the original invention of the art of print- 
ing, and of its first introduction into this country, we shall 
now proceed to explain in a familiar way the process it- 
self, as it is at present carried on in our own office. 

Before proceeding to the more practical details of the 
process, the visitor may examine the various si2es of the 
types, which he will perceive gradually to diminish from 
four inches in height, as in the letters used in large pla- 
cards and posting bills, to a size not thicker than a small- 
sized pin, as in the Diamdndeditionspf the Prayer Books 
and Bibles; and we may here observe it is this which 
makes the expense of a large printing establishment so 
very heavy™- the gradations in the sizes of the type being 
scarcely perceptible, and it being still necessary to have 
large founts of each, and all of them, in order to suit the 
different skes of the works which may be required to be 
printed. Of the correctness of this observation it may af- 
ford sbrne idea to mention, that while our office would be 
considered but of very inferior dimensions in London or 
Oxford; about two years since, at the time when the .pre- 



* Anthologia Hibermca. In this last work, vol. 1, p, 130, 
it is stated that the late C tieralVallancey bad an Irish alma. 
nac of the 14th century ; this we believe to be an error of the 
yeas.: 

f Ware's Writers of Ireland, Harris's edition, 

£ Ware's Writers of Ireland, Harris's edition. 

§ Whitlaw's an4 W*he'^ History of Publin, MS, 

lW m$M M Ufa psrttoto collated In % fovegQl^ 



raises, on which the Penny Journal is now printed, wa* 
consumed by an accidental fire, there were melted down 
upwards of eight tons of type, the greater proportion of 
which cost from 2s. 6cL to 5s. 6d. per pound. 

As individuals resident in the country are frequently at 
a loss to know how to describe the size of the letter in 
which they may desire to have any particular work 
printed, we subjoin a few specimens of the descriptions of 
type used in the printing of books and pamphlets. 

ENGLISH. : ^ 
This letter is seldom used in any 
work under a Quarto size, and but 
seldom even in this. It is princi- 
pally used in law forms, leases, acts 
of parliament, &c. 

ENGLISH LEADEu. 
In a Folio, or large Quarto, Eng- 
lish leaded is very effective. It is 
seldom used, however, in any work 
under these sizes* 

PICA. 
This letter is generally used in Quarto 
and Octavo volumes, but it is in fine works 
always leaded, as it very much improyes 
the appearance of the work. 

PICA LEADED. 

Leads, or space lines, are thin pieces of 
type-metal, which being introduced ; be- 
tween the lines, alter the appeaf&n#%f 
the type, as in the . specimens , mw^|l^i. 

■.;■" \sMALt7PidA;' ; .' ■■V:i^|^"-. 

Is sometimes used in Quarto, but more "ife- 
quently in Octavo pages. The Dublin di- 
versity Review,. and several of the English pe- 
riodicals ar§ printed in this type. 

SMALL PICA BEADED. 

The first edition ofCaHeton's JTraittj '■■a-:^ 
Stories, 3 vols., publisted by Wakeman, and 
which sell for 80s,, was printed in this type. 
The worK was nearly ready for delivery 
when the entire edition was consumed in 
the fire to whieh we have alluded. ^ The 
type was again setup, and printed off in: about 
three months, principally in the office, which 
had been rebuilt. 

LONG PRIMER. 

There is no letter more used than this in the pre- 
sent day where a large quantity of -matter, is re- 
quired to be compressed into a .giwi -space-, with 
a good sized type, as in Reports of Societies, Ma- 
gazines, and such like publications, " 1 lie Northern 
Tourist/' and Martiti Doyle's works, .;as published 
by Curry and Co, and in the jjen^^fcjr ot en^n^ 
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LONG PRIMER LEADED. 
This is a description of printing which appears 
to be universally liked. In 8vo, 12mo, and even 
18mo, it is much used. The Irish Farmers 1 Maga- 
zine, McGregor's True Stories of Ireland, and Popu- 
lar Tales and Legends of the IrisI: Peasantry, just 
published, may serve as specimens. 

BURGEOIS. 

This is also a letter much in request ; it presents a good 
face, and takes in a vast quantity of matter, as may be 
seen in our own Penny Journal, in the Dublin University 
Magazine, and in the Report of the Juvenile Deaf and 
Dumb Society. 

BURGEOIS LEADED ^ 
Makes a very neat book, where the page is not large 
and where it is desirable to take in a considerable por- 
tion of matter. The most fashionable size at present for 
light and amusing works, appears to be a neat small page 
printed in Long Primer or Burgeois, on 8vo. post, or fools- 
cap 8vo, 



BREVIER. 

This sized type is generally preferred for notes to Workl 
printed in Long Primer or Burgeois, and for extracts in Ma» 
gazines, Reports, and the Lists of Subscribers to Societies. 
BREVIER LEADED. 

This is considered a good size for extracts in works printed 

in Long Primer or Burgeois leaded. 

MINION 
Is a letter very little used either with or without leada. 
NONPAREIL 

Without leads Is generally used for notes to larger letter, and in small 
works, such as Prayer Books and Bibles. 

NONPAREIL LEADED. 

Nothing can look better than a very small book, say sixty-fours, in this 
type. We would instance ** Consolation in Affliction," a pretty little 
volume recently published by Wakeman, and which has been said to be 
one of the handsomest little work* ever printed in Ireland. 

TEARL LEADED. 
Some handsome little volumes have been from time to time brought out in thli 
(ype t biHit i» too small for general reading; »mall editions of the Bible and 
Prayer Books have been piinted in it, however. 
DIAMOND. 
To tliis the same observation will apply. 

From a glance at the foregoing, gentlemen desirous of 
having works printed may be able to decide what would 
suit best, according to the description of the work, and 
the size of the volume. 

Having thus been shown the various sizes of the types, the 
visitor may turn his attention to the Compositors' Room, 
or as it is more generally called, 



THE CASE ROOM. 




Here will be perceived a long range of wooden frames 
resembling desks, on which are placed the cases which 
contain the types. On each frame arc laid four cases of 
tome particular fount of type— two of Roman letters, and 
two of Italic, which, it will be perceived, are appropriated 
to the use of one man. Each case is divided into a num- 
ber of small compartments — the upper case containing the 
capitals, small capitals, figures, and accented letters — the 
lower case the small letters only. From these the com- 
positor picks up, one by one, the letters necessary to form 
the words or sentences which may be in the MS., a copy 
which lies before him ; these he ranges in a small iron 
frmue which he holds in his left hand, and which is tech- 



nically termed a composing-stick, taking care at the end 
of each line >:o to arrange the spaces between the words 
as to leave no deficiency at the end of the line except 
where the paragraph closes. From this iron stick he 
empties the lines upon a small wooden or brass frame, de- 
nominated a galley i which lies upon the adjoining case, 
(see plate,) until there are a sufficient number to form 
a page, and so proceeds until the requisite number of 
pages to make up a half sheet or sheet are completed, 
when he carries them to the imposing stone, and having 
arranged them so that when an impression is taken, the 
sheet will ibid up and allow the right folios to follow 
in succession f he then puts round them a rectangular 



